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important lessons of that display. After a brief historical account of the 
methods pursued in presenting the various forms of social experiment 
at previous expositions — at Paris (1867), Philadelphia (1876), Paris 
(1889) (Chicago, 1893, being apparently forgotten) — the author gives 
a graphic description of the division of subjects and modes of dis- 
play in 1900. 

His purpose (p. 23) is "to pass in rapid review the ways and means 
of social progress" revealed at this exposition. The materials are 
considered under the following topics : protection of children and of 
woman ; popular education ; the houses of working people ; mutual 
relief ; cooperative societies of consumers ; popular credit ; protection 
of laborers by factory laws ; insurance ; institutions established by 
employers ; profit-sharing ; trades unions ; agricultural syndicates ; 
productive cooperation ; contest with alcoholism ; savings ; education. 

In connection with the exposition quite a number of "international 
congresses " were held, and the results of the deliberations were neatly 
summarized in a series of resolutions, many of them rather vague in 
character, and these our author has reproduced in very convenient form. 

The illustrations of the movements are taken too exclusively from 
French experience, but they are none the less interesting for that. 

C. R. Henderson. 



Des Principes sociologiques de la Crimirwlogie. Par Raoul de la 
Grasserie. Avec une preface par C. Lombroso. Paris : V. 
Giardet & Briere, 1901. 
M. de la Grasserie moves in the territory of criminal jurispru- 
dence, his purpose being to apply the knowledge of delinquents of all 
kinds to the criticism of statutes and procedure. The subject of 
penology proper is not directly the subject of consideration. The 
central object of the penal system is the offender himself, his nature, 
responsibility, and social relations. Abnormal persons who commit 
injurious acts must be studied and distinguished from normal delin- 
quents. An analysis of legal provisions relating to the victim paves 
the way for a study of public and private offenses, and the relations of 
civil and penal sanctions ; of crime in its causal connections with 
social life, and its uses in social evolution. 

The volume is clearly written and shows throughout the working 
of the two great conceptions which are gradually transforming the 
study of criminal law — the scientific investigation of the criminal 
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character in all its variety, and the sociological comprehension of 
criminal behavior in all its complex reactions in the system of human 
associations and institutional life. 

C. R. Henderson. 



The Political Economy of Humanism. By Henry Wood. Lee & 
Shepherd, 1901. Pp. 319. 
This is a revised and slightly enlarged edition of a volume that 
appeared in 1894, entitled The Political Economy of Natural Law. 
Matter and manner are semi-homiletical, so that a notion of the par- 
ticular public addressed would be requisite to a fair judgment of the 
directness of the appeal. The thought is that of a middleman, not 
technical enough to be classed as research in sociology nor popu- 
lar enough to hold the attention of minds below a somewhat select 
grade of culture. One feels that those who can read the book do not 
need it, while those who need it will hardly be up to reading it. 
Properly diluted with illustration it would be high-class material for 
didactic discourses. The argument moves in a range of perceptions 
more or less familiar to modern social philosophers, but by no means 
commonplace among men of affairs. It voices views that the finer 
minds of all strata are learning to entertain. It is a wholesome and 
gratifying sign of the times. As a social force it seems fitted to gain 
a leverage in leisure-class reflections rather than in labor-class applica- 
tions. A. W. S. 



